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THE CEREMONIAL CIRCUIT AMONG THE VILLAGE 
INDIANS OF NORTHEASTERN ARIZONA. 1 

During the progress of kib-va or secret observances among the 
Indians of the old province of Tusayan, it is customary for a priest 
on entering a kib-va to pass to the north side of the fireplace as he 
approaches the altar, and on the south side of the same as he goes 
from the altar to the ladder. So conscientiously is this custom fol- 
lowed that I have on several occasions seen boys, and even old 
priests, corrected and sent back when they had violated this simple 
custom. What is the meaning of this, and why should it be adopted 
in the secret rites of these Indians ? I cannot answer these ques- 
tions satisfactorily, but I can instance several facts to show that the 
custom permeates many of their religious ceremonials. Possibly if 
the different modifications in which it appears be described, some 
light may be thrown upon its meaning. 2 

In all ceremonies of these Indians, four cardinal points and the 
zenith and nadir occupy a most prominent part. I have called the 
sequence of directions followed in the celebration of religious observ- 
ances the Ceremonial Circuit. When it follows the direction of the 
motion of the hands of a watch, it may be called dextral and when 
the opposite, the sinistral circuit. On the very threshold of our sub- 
ject, it may be well to determine exactly the position which the In- 
dian has in mind when he refers to these points. When a Hopi 3 
Indian mentions the four cardinal directions, he always adopts the 
following sequence : — north, west, south, and east. His word kwi- 

1 Read at the Annual Meeting of The American Folk-Lore Society, Washing- 
ton, D. C, December 30, 1892. 

2 These observations were made while connected with the Hemenway South- 
western Archaeological Expedition. I was aided in making them by Mr. A. M. 
Stephen and my assistant, Mr. J. G. Owens. 

8 The tribe whose ceremonial circuit is considered is usually called the Mokis 
and by that name has been designated for many years. It is, however, a term of de- 
rision and is strongly objected to by the more intelligent of their number. Their 
own name for themselves is Hd-pi-tM-ci-nyu-mtih, which being translated means, 
peaceful people. Ci-nyu-mM is their ordinary name for people and forms the ter- 
mination of many names of races. The KasM-ci-nyu-m&h, for instance, are the 
Mexicans, the Ta-cdb-ci-nyu-mM are the Navajos, and the Utce-ci-nyu-muh the 
Apaches. Moki in their vocabulary means dead, and they strongly object to 
being called by it. They say they are not Mokis but Hopi or Hopituh. 

The term Ci-nyu-mM, or people, suggested by Major Powell, may be the best 
designation for the Mokis as a tribe. It has the advantage of rendering the no- 
menclature uniform with that used among other tribes whose name for people has 
been adopted as their tribal name. I leave this question to those more acquainted 
with racial nomenclature than myself, and use the term Hopi simply out of def- 
erence to the wishes of the priests, not to suggest a new nomenclature. 
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wi-ni-ka, north, does not designate the polar or magnetic north, but 
a point forty-five degrees west of it. One of the priests recognized 
this fact, and said that their north is not that of the Americans. 
Kwi-wi-ni-ka might be translated west if it were not for the fact 
that the priest referred it to the direction known as the north to the 
white man. 

I think we can readily explain this determination of cardinal points 
by a study of the directions in which the mesas, upon which these 
Indians live, extend, or, more accurately speaking, by a study of the 
clefts in the rock of which these mesas are formed. The kib-vas or 
sacred chambers in which ceremonies are performed are built under- 
ground, and in constructing them, the directions of the edges of the 
mesas or the clefts in the rock are necessarily followed. These fis- 
sures on the East Mesa, where my observations have been made, 
extend northeast and southwest. As a consequence, the four walls 
of the building as determined by this fact are really N. E.-S. W. 
by N. W.-S. E. by compass measurements. The four sides of the 
chamber naturally determine the cardinal points in exercises in these 
rooms. 1 

The ceremonial circuit is followed in mixing medicine. Let us 
take for an illustration one of the many in which it is illustrated. In 
the celebration of the Ni-mdn (Farewell) Ka-tci-na, medicine is pre- 
pared with ceremony on the days preceding that of the public dance, 
to be used in sprinkling the shoulders of the participants and for 
other purposes. When this is made, the priest, In-ti-wa, places a 
little pile of sand on the floor of the kib-va, makes upon it six lines 
of sacred meal 2 radiating from a common point. He first draws 
the line to the north, then to the west, then to the south, and then 
to the east, which he follows with two others, the up and down, the 
former of which is between the north and east, the latter between 
the west and south. When these lines are made, he generally fol- 
lows the ceremonial circuit, adopting the sequence of which I have 
spoken. Having done this he places an ear of corn of different 
colors on the extremity of each line, so that their tips point to a 
common junction. In placing this corn upon the floor, he first lays 
down an ear at the north, and then the others, following the same 
circuit which he adopts in drawing the lines of meal. By the side 
of each ear of corn he then places an aspergill, following the same 
circuit. Having done this he poises on the ears of corn the small 
crystals and other objects which are later washed into the medicine. 

1 When I refer to north in this article, I mean the kwi-wi-ni-ka, not the polar 
north. 

2 Literally, scattering meal. Sometimes the north-south line is made, then the 
west-east, and lastly the above and below. 
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These are invariably placed in their position following the same 
sequence, and in case he by mistake violates that order, he begins 
over again to correct it. Before placing the corn in position, a ter- 
raced rimmed bowl is put over the point of junction of the lines of 
meal. In placing the medicine in this bowl, he first pours a little 
liquid into it from the north side, then from the west, then from the 
south, and then from the east. Having done this, while traditional 
songs are being sung by himself and an associate he sprinkles 
pinches of sacred meal into it, casting first an offering of the same 
to the north, 1 then into the bowl on that side, after which he 
throws a small pinch of meal to the other points, following the same 
direction which we have mentioned above. This is followed by a 
similar ceremony with corn pollen, in which the same order is 
observed. 

A little later, while the ceremonies are still going on, he picks up 
the ears of corn one by one, and washes the crystals from them into 
the medicine. In doing this he likewise follows the same circuit. 
He then washes the aspergills in the same order. Somewhat later 
in the ceremony the priest takes a whistle made of the leg bone 
of a bird and whistles into the medicine, blowing four (?) times into 
the liquid on the north and then on the other sides of the bowl, in 
the sequence mentioned above. In all ceremonies in which the dif- 
ferent regions of space occur in circuit in placing the ingredients of 
medicine in the bowl, this same sequence is adopted. I might men- 
tion instances of it in the various celebrations of the Snake Dance, 
but those which we have given illustrate the application of the cere- 
monial circuit in mixing medicines. 

We find the same ceremonial circuit adopted when offerings are 
made. In the simplest form of this observance, or the ceremonial 
smoke, the priest on receiving the pipe from the pipe-lighter first 
puffs a whiff of smoke to the north, 2 then to the west, south, and 
east. In this case, however, the sequence is not always followed. 

1 Many peoples begin the circuit with the east, the point of sunrise, but the 
Hopi begin the same with the north. Why is this ? Possibly it can be ex- 
plained in this way. The Hopi si-pa-pu or opening out of which races emerged, 
according to legendary history, lies, it is said, to the north. The race came from 
this region, according to their folk tales. It is customary first to sprinkle the hole 
in the kib-va symbolic of the si-pa-pu, or the sand mosaic which is made about it. 
It would seem natural to make an offering to that region where the great open- 
ing which it typifies is situated before those of the other cardinal points. 

2 Mr. A. F. Chamberlain was informed by Rev. Allan Salt, that in honoring 
the gods of the cardinal points the Ojibways of the Rain River turn the " stem 
of the calumet before commencing the business of a council-meeting in the fol- 
lowing order : first towards the sun, and then in succession towards the east, 
south, west, and north." Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. iv. p. 26. 
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Perhaps the most elaborate of all the illustrations which might be 
mentioned of following the ceremonial circuit in making offerings, 
is to be seen in the proceedings at early dawn of the day following 
the Farewell Kd-tci-na. At that time four personages dressed in 
appropriate costumes take their position on the roof around the 
entrance to the kib-va. One of these is called Ai-wo-to-to 1 and the 
other three are dressed as the participants who took part in the pub- 
lic dance on the preceding day. Ai-wo-to-to stands at the north of 
the hatchway, the others at the other cardinal points. A priest in 
the kib-va below, standing on a lower rung of the ladder, throws out 
of tne hatchway a pinch of meal four times. When this meal 
touches the garment of Ai-wo-to-to he walks four times around the 
hatchway, following the ceremonial circuit, and as he does so, throws 
a few drops of water from a little gourd bottle which he holds, first 
casting a little to the north, then to the other three points, west, 
south, and east. The priest in the kib-va below then throws out a 
pinch of meal upon the dancer who stands at the west side of the 
kib-va entrance, and when he is struck with the meal he follows the 
example of Ai-wo-to-to. This is continued in the order mentioned 
for the other two. There are numerous other examples of the cere- 
monial circuit in the complex celebrations around the mouth of the 
kib-va at this time, an account of which will be published later, 
where I shall describe the ceremonies of the Farewell Kd-tci-na in 
detail. Suffice is it to say that in no case was the ceremonial circuit 
violated in the celebrations of the morning following the farewell of 
the Ka-tci-nas. 

Another interesting example of the use of the ceremonial circuit 
in making offerings is to be seen in the consecration of the feather 
stick offerings or ba'-kos in the Mung-kib-va during the Snake 
Dance. 2 In the course of this rite the pipe-lighter dips his aspergill 
into the medicine and throws the liquid to the cardinal points. He in- 
variably does this in the same order as in all the ceremonies which 
we have described. First several times on the sand picture, then to 
the north, to the west, south, and east, and the zenith. The details 
of this ceremony will later be described. It is repeated several times 
in each of the sixteen traditional songs which are sung at this time. 

After the feather sticks have been consecrated in this ceremony 
they are sent out to be deposited in four shrines, one of which is 
situated at each of the cardinal points. The messenger of the Ante- 
lopes who is intrusted with these offerings, and who deposits them 

1 I am not sure of the spelling of this name. 

2 Many instances of the ceremonial circuit in the Snake Dance are not men- 
tioned, from the fact that they will be published later in a memoir on this cere- 
monial. 
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on the altars, runs first to the north shrine, about six miles distant, 
and then makes a circuit to the west, south, and east, returning to 
the kib-va. This is repeated on seven consecutive days, the radius 
of the circle diminishing each day until the last, when the offerings 
are deposited around the edge of the mesa. 

We might mention several instances of offerings made in the Flute 
celebration which illustrate the ceremonial circuit in the deposit of 
offerings. There is one remarkable instance which might be quoted. 
The man who personifies the rain god, O'-mow-nh, in a ceremony at 
the great spring, deposits feather offerings or bd'-hos in the bed of 
the spring on the afternoon of the dance. As he does so, he wades 
around breast deep in the water four times, following the ceremonial 
direction. In a midnight ceremony the night before the Flute dance, 
there are many examples of the ceremonial circuit. At a certain 
time in the celebration a priest takes a tray of meal and, passing to 
the north side of the house, takes a handful of it, holds it to his 
mouth, says a prayer, and makes four parallel horizontal marks in 
meal upon the wall. Having done this, he passes to the west side of 
the house and does the same. This is repeated for the south and 
east, and for the ceiling and floor. The same ceremony occurs in 
the dedication of the infants in private dwellings, and in the woman's 
dance called the La'-la-kon-ti. 

In gathering the snakes during the preparatory celebrations of the 
Snake Dance, the Snake priests hunt these reptiles for four succes- 
sive days. The hunt on the first day is to the north of the pueblo, 
on the second to the west, on the third to the south, and on the 
fourth to the east. There is a snake house or shrine at each of 
these points wherein a ba'-ko is deposited on each hunt by the Snake 
chief. This offering is given to the Snake chief ceremonially by the 
Antelope chief. 

As is well known, among our Indian tribes there is an association 
of color with the different cardinal points. This association differs 
among different races, and varies among different pueblos. Among 
the Indians we are considering it is as follows : North is represented 
by yellow, west by blue or green, south by red, and east by white. 

The ceremonial circuit, which as we have seen is persistently fol- 
lowed in mixing medicine and in making offerings, is followed in the 
use of colored sand used in making dry paintings or sand mosaics. 
In the production of the dry painting of the O'-mow-uh, clouds, in 
the Miing-kib-va during the Snake Dance, the old Antelope chief, 
Wi-ki, first makes the yellow border of the picture, and in making 
this border he first draws the north line of the rectangle which forms 
the margin. Having made the north line of the yellow border, he 
follows it with the west line of the same color, then the south and 
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then the east. Within this he then draws the green border on the 
north side, then on the west, then on the south, and lastly on the 
east. This is followed in the same sequence by the red and white. 
On the field of the sand picture he first makes the yellow clouds, 
then the green, then the red, and lastly outlines the white. 

The same circuit is followed in painting the four snakes which 
represent the lightning from these clouds. The yellow lightning 
snake is made first, followed in sequence by the green, red, and 
white. The details of the painting of this picture will be consid- 
ered in another place. There are many examples which might be 
instanced in making dry paintings in which the sinistral sequence of 
colors is followed, but there is one striking example which it might 
be well to mention. 

The broad black border which surrounds the figure of the moun- 
tain lion in the sand picture in the Snake kib-va has four snakes de- 
picted upon it. Each of these snakes occupies one of the four sides 
of the picture, and are all represented as crawling 1 in the same 
direction as the Hopi ceremonial circuit, that is in the so-called sin- 
istral course. The snake on the north side is yellow, that on the 
west is green, that on the south is red, and that on the east is 
white. Each snake is bordered with the color of the cardinal point 
directly opposite. The yellow snake is bordered with red, the green 
with white, the red with yellow, and the white with green. This is 
a significant fact, the meaning of which I cannot explain, but which 
is illustrated by a somewhat different instance farther on in my 
remarks. 

An instance of the connection of colors with the circuit which is 
found among the Hopi is seen in the offering of disks which are 
thrown into the kib-va on the morning ceremonial after the Farewell 
Ka-tci-na. Each of the four persons who stands around the kib-va 
entrance carries in his hand a little bush. Upon each bush were four 
gourd disks about an inch and a half in diameter which were painted 

1 The position of decorations representing animals on objects has an interest 
in relation to the ceremonial circuit. Prof. Cyrus Thomas in his article on the 
Shawnees in pre-Columbian times arrives at the following deduction which is in- 
teresting. " That the order in which the groups and characters are to be taken is 
around to the left, opposite the course (apparent) of the sun, which tallies with 
most of the authorities, and in reference to the Maya calendar comprises Perez's 
statement heretofore mentioned." Speaking of the bird heads on certain en- 
graved shells from mounds in the United States, which are described by Mr. 
Holmes, he says, " the four bird heads on each shell are pointed to the left, just 
as on plate 44 of the Fejervary Codex and plates 65 and 66 of the Vatican Codex 
B." {American Anthropologist, July, 1891, p. 242.) The Serpent Mound, well 
described by Professor Putnam, has the head pointing west, and the coil is on the 
south. It would thus seem to be in a position corresponding with figures in the 
sand pictures of the Hopi rather than those of the Navajos. 
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with the four cardinal colors. When in this part of the ceremony 
the priest inside the kib-va threw a pinch of meal on Ai-wo-to-to 
who stood at the north side of the kib-va entrance, he marched four 
times around the kib-va entrance, waved the bush which he held to 
each of the four cardinal points and then threw it into the opening. 
The other three personages did the same, casting first the bush with 
yellow disks, then that with green, that with red, and then with 
white. It is an interesting fact that upon these disks, as upon the 
snakes of the sand picture, the yellow disk is spotted with red, the 
green with white, the red with yellow, and the white with green. 

In the public observance of the Ka-tci-na dances in which the 
line of participants have occasion to make a circuit of the dance 
plaza, this circuit is always made in the same direction which we 
have called the sinistral ceremonial circuit. It is probably more than 
a coincidence that the Snake priests, at the time of the Snake Dance, 
move around the plaza four times in this same direction, 1 and the 
Antelope priests did the same. When the Snake priests carried the 
snakes in their mouths they endeavored to carry them around the cir- 
cuit in the same direction. At the close of the ceremony, when the 
ring of meal into which the snakes are thrown is made, the priest 
who drew the line moved in the same direction. In the majority 
of the dances, the participants when they turn generally turn from 
right to left, but this is not always the case. 

Connected with this subject may also be considered the predomi- 
nance of the numbers four and six 2 in ceremonials among the Hopi 
Indians. In many cases where four occurs, we undoubtedly have 

1 The Indians of the northwest coast use the same sequence of the cardinal 
points as the sedentary tribes of Tusayan. Amongst the Kw&ki-atz the same cere- 
monial circuit is recorded by Boas. " When the festival begins, the ' drum mas- 
ter ' carries his drum into the house on his shoulder, going four times around the 
fire, which is on the left, before he takes his place in one of the rear corners of the 
house." The dancer also, according to the same authority, leaves the house, 
"having the fire on his left side." (Sixth Report on the Northwestern Tribes of 
Canada, British Association for the Advancement of Science, Leeds Meeting, 
p. 72.) 

2 This article deals only with the circuit of the four cardinal points. I am 
not competent to express an opinion whether the Tusayan villagers, like the 
Zuflis, as pointed out by Cushing, recognize a seventh point, the middle, or not. 
It would be most interesting to find evidence of this number among them, as 
among so many other peoples, and to demonstrate that it is an aboriginal Amer- 
ican conception. 

Among the Indians of Tusayan, as I have said in the text above, there are six 
points, ceremonially recognized, which are called na-nS-i-bo-o. The personage 
" Hi-ca-na-v&i-ya sits in the centre of the below, which may be interpreted as the 
intersection, and the word' below,' which covers the centre, is distinctly recognized, 
but never reckoned as a cardinal point. In all the ceremonies which I have 
studied, these cardinal points are duly represented, and, with the exception of what 
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references to the cardinal points, and a remote connection with the 
direction of the circuit. Take, for instance, the traditional songs 
which are sung during secret celebrations. When the feather 
plumes are consecrated by the Antelope priests, sixteen songs are 
sung in the kib-va. These songs are divided into two sets of eight 
each. The archaic song sung by Td-no in front of the ki-si in the 
Snake Dance, 1 the meaning of the words of which no white man 
knows, refers to the cardinal points in the sinistral circuit. 

In the Flute observance we have the same number of songs which 
are sung with the same purport. The number four appears very 
constant on prayer emblems. The novices in the initiation to the 
Antelope priesthood carry a twig upon which four feathers are tied. 
Another very interesting example of the predominance of the num- 
ber six, and the ceremonial circuit, is to be seen in the arrangement 
of the effigies of birds on the Flute altar. When the altar of this 
priesthood is put in position, there is drawn along the floor reaching 
from the centre of this altar to the door by which one enters the 
room, a pathway made of four substances. First a line of brown 
sand is sprinkled on the floor. Upon that is placed a line of coarse 
meal, upon that a line of fine meal, and last of all a line of corn 
pollen. 

These four different substances are theoretically supposed to cor- 
respond with the four cardinal points, the lowest representing the 
north and the uppermost the east. Along this line or pathway there 
is stretched a cotton string with two feathers tied at the ends. The 
string rests upon the heads of six rudely carved wooden images of 
birds, which resemble closely ordinary decoys used in bird shooting. 
The bird nearest the altar corresponds with the north, the next one 
the west, the next the south, the fourth the east, and the last two up 
and down. 2 

The number four is seen on the roof of the houses 3 in which the 

is said above, I have never detected the seventh." For this information I am in- 
debted to my friend, Mr. A. M. Stephen. 

Hi-ca-naodi-ya is the "ancient of the six" (cardinal points) to whom in the 
Snake legend Ti-yo gave one of his ba'-hos in the Underworld. This person may 
be comparable with the personage (the mother of the six) which Cushing recog- 
nizes as the seventh among the Zufiis. (Cf. Bandelier, Papers of the Archceological 
Institute, Am. ser. iii. pt. i. p. 305.) Wi-ki, the chief of the Antelope Snake cele- 
bration, is also called Hi-ca-na-vdi-ya as the representative of the chief (a man), 
in the kib-va, of the Underworld to whom Ti-yo gave his offering as recorded in 
the Snake legend. 

1 In a way which will be indicated in a memoir on the Snake Dance. 

2 Their names will be given in my volume on the Summer Ceremonials in which 
the Flute observance is described, — Journal of American Ethnology andArcha- 
ology, vol. ii. 

8 Two houses in Ci-pau-lo-vi, one in Wil-pi. 
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Flute observance is performed. At this place there is a standard 
which indicates that a ceremony is going on in the chamber below. 
The standard is an upright stick set in a clay pedestal, and to the 
top of it is tied a bunch of feathers, two skins of a small mammal, 
and a cluster of horsehair stained red. On the four sides of the 
roof, corresponding with the four points, are arranged small square 
tiles originally colored to correspond with the cardinal points, and 
ornamented with figures of rain cloud ornaments. 

There is another instance in the Flute Ceremonials in which the 
number four occurs. After the ceremony at the spring in which the 
priest who personifies O'-mow-uk plants the feather sticks, a pro- 
cession is formed and the Flute priests march up the mesa trail to the 
dance place. At intervals this procession halts, the leader draws 
four rain cloud ornaments in meal upon the trail, and into these 
offerings are cast by a boy and two girls, as will be explained in my 
complete description of the ceremony. This custom occurs in the 
La'-ld-kon-ti, a woman's dance in the September moon, and in vari- 
ous running races. 

The number of instances where the number four plays a promi- 
nent part might be increased by references to many other cere- 
monies, but those which are given will, I think, sufficiently illustrate 
this side of the subject. Whenever this number is used there is 
always a connection in the Hopi mind between it and the cardinal 
points. 

The wealth of illustration which might be taken from folk-tales is 
very great. One of the most interesting stories which is told by the 
members of the Antelope priesthood is the account of the visit of 
the youth Ti-yo to the underworld. Throughout that story, again 
and again the number four occurs. The youth, for instance, who 
was led through the underworld by the sun, remained four days in 
the western house aw'aiting the return of his guide. In the Snake 
house he was instructed by the Snake priest four days. He was 
given four kinds of sand to carry to the upper world as typifying 
corn of four colors. He visited four houses or sacred places of wor- 
ship in his trip through the underworld. In the creation myths of 
the Hopi, the race has dwelt in four different worlds. 

It is instructive in a comparative way to find that the Hopi have 
the sinistral, while their immediate neighbors the nomadic Navajos 
have a dextral circuit. 1 The ceremonial circuit in some of the cere- 

1 It might be profitable to instance a few examples of the ceremonial circuit 
among other American aborigines, as there is a want of uniformity, and signifi- 
cant resemblances. Additions to a collection of observations bearing on this 
point is a great desideratum, for at present not enough is known to justify any 
broad generalizations. No attempt is made to compare with any but their nearest 
neighbors the Navajos. 
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monies among the Navajos, judging from plates and statements in 
Matthews's "Mountain Chant," is dextral, and begins with the east, 
passing then to the south, then west, and lastly north. It is there- 
fore with them just opposite that of the Hopi. 

Among the Navajos several instances of this dextral ceremonial 
circuit might be mentioned. The course of the dancers in the dance 
of the Na-hi-kai, judging from the plate of the same (Matthews, 
op. cit. p. 432), is with the apparent course of the sun, as is also true 
of the "Fire Dance" (p. 442). The snakes are figured as if the 
animals were moving the same way, as shown by the plate and by 
the following quotation : " They seem to follow one another around 
the border of the picture in the direction of the sun's apparent 
course, the head of the east snake approximating the tail of the 
south snake, and so on." In the fourth dry painting, figured and 
described by Matthews, the course of the arrows is dextral. In the 
first dry painting the four snakes surrounding the picture are dex- 
tral in the direction in which they are placed. The course of the 
rainbow which incloses the third dry painting is dextral. The fol- 
lowing quotation from Dr. Matthews (pp. cit. p. 445) indicates that 
the dextral ceremonial circuit is adhered to in these Navajo dry 
paintings. " The drawings are as a rule begun as much towards the 
centre as the nature of the figure will permit, due regard being paid 
to the order of precedence of the points of the compass, the figure 
in the east being begun first, that in the south next, that in the west 
third, and that in the north fourth." 

In what has been given I have simply tried to show that the cere- 
monial circuit among the Hopi has in many ceremonies a fixed char- 
acter, and that it is, as far as observed, sinistral x with these peo- 
ple. Further than that I am not prepared to go, and any explanation 
would take me beyond the boundary of knowledge into speculation. 
Plausible explanations have been suggested to me as I have been 
given the names of certain gods who are seated on the clouds, in the 
cardinal points, but while it is fascinating to glide into speculations, 
knowledge of facts must be bounded by a strict line of demarkation 
from theoretical explanations of the same. The latter I leave to 
others, or reserve until I may be more competent than at present to 
approach this side of the subject with more extended observations. 

J. Walter Fewkes. 

1 It is not claimed that an opposite circuit does not exist in Hopi ceremonials, 
but the author has never seen it if it does. 



